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manufacturing industries. The British manufacturer, in the
words of the historian H. H. Wilson, "employed the arm
of political injustice to keep down, and ultimately strangle, a
competitor with whom he could not have contended on
equal terms."

Among all the Indian Industries of the* eighteenth cen-
tury, the textile industry was the most extensive; and the
invention of the power-loom in England completed the. ruin
of that industry which a system of unfair tariffs had begun.
I do not wish to place before you elaborate statements
today, but a few figures showing the decline of our cotton
manufactures in the first quarter of the 19ith century, have
a melancholy interest.

The export of cotton piece goods* from Calcutta to the
United Kingdom was over 6,000 bales in 1801, over 14,000
in 1802, and over 13,000 bales in 1803; it never reached
a thousand bales after 1826, The export of the same goods
from Calcutta to America was over 13,000 bales in 1801;
it dwindled to less than 300 bales by 1829. Denmark
took over 1,400 bales in 1800, but never took more than
150 bales after 1820. Portugal took nearly 10,000 bales
in 1799, but never took over a thousand bales after 1825.
And the exports to the Arabian and Persian Gulfs, which
rose to between four and seven thousand bales between
1810 and 1820, never exceeded 2,000 bales after 1825.
The export of cotton piece goods from Calcutta to the
different countries of the earth practically disappeared within
the first quarter of the nineteenth century, and what was
true of Calcutta was true of every other port in India.

It is needless to say that, while the export of cotton
goods from India declined, the import of cotton, goodsc into
India from Europe, rose by leaps and bounds. By 1858,
which was the year when the late Queen assumed the direct